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this consciousness is but our nature's instinctive demand for a 
support, a firm foundation on which we may rely in the per- 
formance of the manifold particular undertakings which make 
up our individual lives. 

C. N. Starcke. 
University of Copenhagen. 



DISCUSSIONS. 



DR. ADLER ON MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Dr. Adler's introductory lecture on " The Problem of Un- 
sectarian Moral Instruction" * seems to me to beg a very large 
question, viz., whether school or any other children, or even 
grown-up persons, can be efficaciously instructed in morals. 
Perhaps, however, Dr. Adler meant to leave this big question 
on one side, and to set himself to the smaller problem : granted 
the efficacy of moral instruction, by what method is this in- 
struction to be conveyed ? The illustration he gives of his 
proposed method seems to me the reverse of happy. His 
enumeration of the degrees of the lie — the lie direct, the 
lie equivocal, the lie partial, the lie pantomimic, the suggestio 
falsi — is very ingenious, but as a lesson to a child is full of 
immoral suggestion. Unless we are to believe that the child 
is a very paragon of original sin, a perfect original sinner in 
Aristotelian phrase ; unless we are to assume that its heart is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, is it not 
a crime to suggest to the child the existence of a depravity 
which there is even a chance is not there ? 

In physical exercises, the right action is repeated again and 
again, until it becomes habitual ; the wrong one is simply ex- 
cluded. To attempt to exhaust all the possible varieties of 
wrong action would be worse than a waste of time ; it would 
confuse the little brains and obscure the right action. Imag- 
ine a course of systematic lessons on Dr. Adler's plan in 

* Published in the October number of this JOURNAL (vol. ii., No. I, p. n). 
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walking, in which the child should be told that it ought not to 
walk on its head or its hands ; that it ought not to roll on the 
ground or wriggle like a snake. So with the teaching of gram- 
mar. Apart from controversy about method, or the utility 
of instruction in grammar, which is open to question, it is the 
right phrase not the wrong one that should be spoken. Accu- 
racy is only secured by training'the mind in positive habits, so 
that the mind will spontaneously select the right expression. 
If it does so the wrong one will be rejected, if it ever occurs 
to the mind, which, in the normal case, occurs comparatively 
rarely. Right conduct seems to me to rest on the same basis. 
To contemplate sin is, to the normal man or child, to become 
sinful. To provide always influences stimulating towards pos- 
itive right action ; that surely is the end of moral education. 
It would perhaps be going too far to say that moral education 
and moral instruction are mutually exclusive; yet if no better 
method of instruction than Dr. Adler presents is available, 
they must be as nearly as possible as opposite as the poles. 

The passage in which Dr. Adler speaks of the majesty of 
the ought, will, I think, be rejected by any one who observes 
children and the relations of grown-up people to them closely. 
Ought, pronounced in howsoever majestic a tone, and backed 
by unnumbered thongs or birches, is felt to be weak. The 
parent who answers the child's inevitable why? with "Just 
because you ought !" feels that his " moral instruction" has no 
ethical basis, and that he is a lazier and less honest creature 
than the child, with its boundless curiosity and insatiable ap- 
petite for reasons why. At least, as soon as a child begins to 
understand the meaning of language, it appears to me that its 
education (in a sense) should begin, its powers of observation 
quickened, its reasoning powers aided in development. The 
conventional training is destructive of these, and thus there 
arises the assumed need for moral instruction during school 
age, and the tendency no doubt is to set about this instruction 
in an empirical fashion, taking as a type the worst boy, whose 
uncultured imagination impels him to deceit. The opposite 
of this method is positive training (in respect of lying) of the 
imagination. Liars are incipient novelists, whose fault is that 
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they tell the lie at the wrong moment. Given a child of 
healthy, physical, and moral parentage and upbringing, its 
normal disposition is truthfulness and uprightness. The 
suggestion of falsity by companion or by teacher is a moral 
shock, which the child feels deeply. The shocks the child 
will receive in the ordinary course of things are serious 
enough; they should not be thrust upon it in school. But it 
is said that the school ought to provide for the child by moral 
instruction, the training it does not get at home by observa- 
tion of habitual right conduct. The school cannot compen- 
sate for bad heredity, although it may migitate the effects of 
it ; and if the atmosphere of the house is unrefined or immoral, 
the proper antidote to that is surely another and healthier 
atmosphere. This brings me to the point I hinted at in start- 
ing, viz., that what the school should offer is a healthy, moral 
atmosphere, not a series of studies in morbid mental phrases. 
It is the moral poise that has to be cherished, and no " sys- 
tematic moral lessons" or any " modern educational method" 
or moral tales of an old-fashioned sort can effect this. It must 
be remembered that in an elementary school we are not train- 
ing moral philosophers, but, in a stumbling enough way, we 
are training children to act wisely and uprightly. In this 
sense moral education is the most important and necessary of 
all; but to be really edifying it must be pervasive, and not 
occasional, like a lesson in history or in geography. 

In school, surely, truth, honor, uprightness, open-minded- 
ness, open-heartedness should be evident in every action, every 
spoken word, every pantomimic gesture. I have not discussed 
the problem of the replacement of supernatural moral sanction 
by sanction of another kind, because Dr. Adler does not raise 
the point ; but, necessarily, the gist of the whole matter lies 
here. James Mavor. 

A BRIEF REJOINDER. 

The lecture on the " Problem of Unsectarian Moral Instruc- 
tion" is the introductory one of a course of sixteen. It deals- 
with various plans of moral education on a religious basis, 
which have been suggested or tried in public schools. The 



